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STATISTICS 

Outstanding   Girls   At   Gulf  Park 
Receive   College   Acclaim 


Each  year  the  students  of  Gulf  Park  are 
given  the  opportunity  to  choose  the  girls 
who  they  think  are  most  outstanding.  These 
select  few  are  given  special  honors  in  the 
Sea  Gull.  This  year  when  the  statistics  were 
taken  as  to  the  most  representative  girls 
in  school,  the  following  were  chosen  by  the 
popular  vote  of  the  entire  student  bodv: 
Helen  Frances  James  was  named  as  "Mis" 
Gulf  Park."  This  title  truly  describes  Helen 
Frances,  for  she  is  outstanding  in  almost 
every  activity  in  Gulf  Park;  she  is  Vice- 
President  of  Phi  Theta  Kappa,  President  of 
Jet  Maskers,  takes  part  in  a  great  many 
plays  showing  remarkable  dramatic  abilitv: 
is  program  chairman  of  Dance  League,  and 
a  very  talented  dancer,  Helen  is  also  Edi- 
tor-in-Chief of  Tammy  Howl.  The  fact  that 
that  she  was  elected  "Miss  Gulf  Park"  shows 
how  much  her  fellow  students  think  of  her. 

Lucy  Daily  was  voted  the  "best  sport." 
Lucy  is  very  active  in  all  sports  and  always 
shows  fair  play  in  everything  she  takes  part 
in.  She  is  Miss  McGilvrey's  assistant  in  the 
Physical  Education  office  and  serves  most 
faithfully.  She  is  also  President  of  the 
Athletic  Association.  Everything  that  Lucy 
is  called  upon  to  do  she  does  joyfully  and 
meets  every  situation  as  a  true  good  sport 
should. 

Yvonne  Jamison  is  Gulf  Park's  "most 
talented  girl."  Although  almost  everyone 
knows  of  Yvonne's  dancing  and  dramatic 
ability ;  perhaps  some  of  you  do  not  realize 
that  she  is  an  excellent  tennis  player,  can 
play  both  the  piano  and  the  accordian  well, 
draws  very  nicely  and  is  quite  adept  at  rope 
spinning. 

The  most  athletic  girl  was  found  to  be 
Virginia  Sims  who  has  been  in  Gulf  Park 
for  a  number  of  years  and  has  always  taken 
part  in  all  the  sports  here.  She  is  remark- 
able tennis  player,  rider,  and  is  outstand- 
ing in  all  team  sports.  At  the  present  time 
she  is  playing  on  the  first  team  in  basket- 
ball for  the  High  School. 

Ruby  Crain  who  has  consistently  made 
straight  A's  this  year  and  is  President  of 
Phi  Theta  Kappa  was  recognized  as  "the 
most   intellectual." 

"The  most  capable"  girl  was  found  in 
Virginia  Powers,  he  takes  part  in  a  great 
many  activities  and  always  fulfills  her 
obligations  faithfully.  She  must  indeed  be 
capable  for  she  has  served  as  President  of 

(Continued  on  page  6) 


Seven   Pretty    Girls 


Note:  Of  the  eleven  girls  appearing  in 
"Statistics,"  seven  are  in  the  Science  De- 
partment. 

Ridiculous    Rhymes    on    Sublime    Subjects 

or 

Seven  Reasons  Why  I'm  Proud  of  My 

Department 

S  stands  for  Science  and  also  for  Sims, 

First  in  vitalities,  vigor,  and  vims. 

If   you've   seen   her,   you'll   say,    "Most 

athletic?  Of  course! 
On  tennis  court,  putting  green,  diving 
board,  horse!" 
E  for  ingenious  Emrich,  we  say, 
Always  she  works  the  original  way. 
Be  it  dissection,  poetry,  or  paint 
The  treatment  is  sure  to  be  quite  new 
and  quaint. 
C,  we  think,  stands  for  average  grades 
When  they  are  reported  for  Gulf  Park  maids, 
But  when  C  stands  for  Crain,  we're  on 

the  spot 
For  it  means  all  A's,  believe  it  or  not! 
M  is  for  Mcintosh,  clever  and  witty — 
Of  her  we  now  sing  in  our  little  ditty. 
On  frogs,  psychology,  speech,  or  -isms 
Beth  comes  forth  with  her  witticisms. 
J  is  for  Jamison  of  suppliant  limbs, 
Art  and  her  name  are  synonyms. 

Be  it  rhythm,  swing,  or  the  Susie  Q — 
Any  or  all  our  Yvonne  can  do! 
D  is  for  Daily — you're  right,  a  good  scout, 
And  on  Biology  tests  she  knows  what  it's 
about, 
Good   humored   whatever  is  coming  or 

going, 
A  better  sport  you'll  not  be  knowing. 
C  is  for  Conwell — one  of  the  best, 
Beloved  of  all  and  that's  not  a  jest. 

It's  artistic  work  when  her  frog  comes 

apart, 
And  even  circulation  goes  right  to  her 
heart. 
More  of  the  alphabet  there  is  not, 
Also  my  rhyming  is  not  so  hot! 

But  as  for  the  Science  Department — no 

wonder 
We  split  the  records  all  asunder! 
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BETTY  CONWELL 


Perhaps  I  shall  not  be  as  clever  in  paint- 
ing a  word  picture  of  my  subject,  Betty 
Conwell,  as  she  is  in  portraying  her  charac- 
ters on  a  canvas,  but  nevertheless,  I  shall 
brush  up  a  bit  on  Betty's  background. 

She  is  the  daughter  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  S. 
H.  Conwell  of  Chicago,  and  entered  Gulf 
Park  last  year  as  a  junior.  She  has  the 
ability  that  has  succeeded  in  placing  re- 
sponsibility of  various  organizations  in  her 
hand.  She  is  president  of  Delta  Chi  Sigma 
sorority;  vice-president  of  the  Athletic  As- 
sociation; secretary  of  the  Senior  class  and 
above  all  (so  we  think)  art  editor  of  the 
Tammy  Howl.  Ingenuity  and  hard  work  as 
well  as  outstanding  artistic  ability  enable 
Betty  to  accomplish  all  tasks  as  only  Betty 


can  and  still — even  after  a  third  trial  for 
a  cover — come  up  smiling. 

Betty's  technique  is  not  limited  to  wield- 
ing a  paint  brush.  She  also  comes  to  the 
foreground  wielding  a  racquet  in  her  favor- 
ite sport,  tennis.  She  enjoys  all  sports, 
likes  to  read  poetry  and  listen  to  symphon- 
ies. She  is  especially  fond  of  Tschaikowsky's 
Fifth  Symphony. 

The  high  light  of  Betty's  career  was 
reached  in  the  recent  election  of  statistics 
in  which  she  was  chosen  by  the  student 
body  as  Most  Popular.  We  know  that  she 
will  succeed  in  whatever  she  attempts 
Needless  to  say,  to  the  students  of  Gulf 
Park,  "Con  is  tops." 


MISS  NADINE  SHEPHARDSON 

jL  resented  In    *J\.ecitaL 


A  welcome  figure  on  our  campus  for 
several  days  recently  was  Miss  Nadine 
Shepardson,  head  of  the  Speech  depart- 
ment, who  had  left  the  campus  of  North- 
western University  to  arrive  at  Gulf  Park 
Wednesday,  February  2. 

Miss  Shepardson's  lecture  recital  Wednes- 
day evening  at  8  o'clock  was  received  by 
an  enthusiastic  audience  that  filled  the  col- 
lege auditorium.  With  characteristic  bril- 
liance and  poise  she  presented  one  of  the 
most  entertaining  programs  that  has  ever 
been  delivered  at  Gulf  Park. 

Miss  Shepardson  arranged  in  her  lecture 
such  a  wide  variety  of  selections  that  no 
doubt  as  to  her  versatility  was  left  in  the 
minds  of  her  audience.  Bits  of  satire  and 
humor  gave  way  through  skilled  transitions 
to  pieces  of  great  emotional  intensity  and 
she  ended  with  a  sensitively  powerful  in- 
terpretation of  the  magnificent  "Ballad  of 
•Judas  Iscariot.' 

Perhaps  the  audience  was  the  most 
pleased  with  the  three  character  sketches 
of  which  Miss  Shepardson  herself  is  the 
author.  These  studies  were  created  by  Miss 
Shepardson  after  observing  the  various 
characters  who  came  in  to  make  book  pur- 
chases. Each  of  the  characters,  artfully 
drawn  and  convincingly  portrayed,  was  a  dis- 
tinct and  interesting  type.  The  sketches 
were  delightful,  and  the  fact  that  Miss 
Shepardson  herself  wrote  them  increases 
our  admiration  for  her  skill  as  an  artist. 

After  the  recital  a  reception  was  held  in 
the  apartments  of  Presideent  and  Mrs. 
Cox.  The  faculty  and  members  of  the 
Speech  department  were  present  to  ex- 
tend their  congratulations  to  Miss  Shepard- 
son. 

Miss  Shepardson  gave  an  informal  talk 
to  the  student  body  in  the  auditorium  Fri- 
day evening,  February  4,  at  5  o'clock.  Her 
subject  was  "Personality"  and  she  gave 
Gulf  Park  girls  a  number  of  things  to  think 
about.  Her  recipe  for  "building  a  person- 
ality" contained  the  following  necessary  in- 
gredients: mental  alertness,  sympathy  and 
understanding,  a  sense  of  humor,  sincerity 
and  earnestness,  physical  well-being,  and 
an  attractive  personal  appearance.  Gulf 
Park  girls  were  urged  to  take  advantage 
of  the  many  opportunities  offered  them  so 
that  they  might  be  building  today  toward 
a  fine  womanhood  of  tomorrow. 


The  following  Monday  morning,  at  8 
o'clock,  the  Jet  Maskers  entertained  Miss 
Shepardson  with  a  breakfast  in  the  Work- 
shop. Several  students  discussed  current 
magazine  articles  concerned  with  the  theatre 
while  others  were  consuming  incredible 
amounts  of  toast,  bacon,  and  coffee. 


Thespians  Turn 
Businesswomen 


Are  you  hungry,  Gulf  Park  students? 
Yes,  indeed  they  were,  and  the  sandwich 
and  candy  sale  conducted  by  the  Jet  Mask- 
ers was  a  huge  success.  The  sale  took  place 
during  exam  week,  Friday,  January  28,  at 
the  9:45  release  bell.  Ten  minutes  later  not 
a  trace  of  the  home-made  delicacies  re- 
mained in  the  hands  of  the  vendors.  The 
only  disappointment  was  the  fact  that  the 
supply  could  not  nearly  meet  the  demand. 

The  Jet  Maskers  are  now  catching  their 
breath  and  gathering  up  enough  strength 
and  speed  to  make  some  more  tooth-some 
fudge  and  delectable  sandwiches  for  an- 
other sale  in  the  near  future.  So  stop  watch- 
ing your  waistline  and  start  watching  your 
pennies,  girls,  for  Gulf  Park's  great  organ- 
ization, the  Jet  Maskers.   (Adv.) 


A  Chopin  Plaq 


The  acting  and  directing  classes  in  speech 
are  working  on  the  production  of  "Noc- 
turne." They  are  going  to  stage  this  play 
completely  unassisted.  It  is  to  be  a  one- 
act  drama  and  the  members  of  the  cast 
will  be  Bernice  Croak  as  Aurore  Dudevant 
(George  Sand)  ;  Juliette  McCall  as  Solange, 
her  daughter;  and  Edith  Winans  as  Fredric 
Chopin.  The  other  members  of  the  cast  will 
serve  on  various  committees  necessary  for 
the  success  of  the  play,  and  all  will  help 
direct  it.  This  should  prove  to  be  a  very 
enjoyable  play  and  will  show  the  ability 
of  these  speech  students. 
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School  for  Brides 


Germany  has  done  what  I  believe  is  the 
smart  thing  of  to-day.  Hitler  in  order  to 
maintain  permanence  in  marriages  has  es- 
tablished a  school  for  the  bride-to-be. 

For  six  full  weeks  she  will  live  in  a 
model  three-room  house,  during  which  time 
she  will  learn,  cooking,  sewing,  and  keeping 
the  house  in  good  order.  Cooking  is  em- 
phasized, for  Germans  still  believe  that  the 
way  to  a  man's  heart  is  through  his  stomach. 

With  even  this  little  training  she  will  find 
out  whether  she  is  going  to  like  the  new 
position  she  has  selected  for  herself  to  fill. 

Maybe  this  would  be  a  good  thing  for 
young  Americans,  for,  as  they  say,  ex- 
perience is  the  best  teacher. 

— M.  E. 


Captain  deJaive 
Honored 


Captain  Edmond  de  Jaive,  head  of  the  de- 
partment of  Romance  languages  at  Gulf 
Park  College,  spent  part  of  the  December 
holidays  in  Chicago,  attending  conventions 
of  the  Modern  Language  Association  of 
America  and  the  American  Association  of 
Teachers  of  French,  both  of  which  organiz- 
ations he  is  a  member.  Captain  de  Jaive 
brings  to  Gulf  Park  College  the  distinction 
of  holding  a  high  office  in  one  of  these 
groups,  for  he  is  the  Senior  Vice  President 
of  the  latter  body,  the  American  Associa- 
tion of  Teachers  of  French. 


"I  am  not  conventional,"  says  the  modern 
sophisticate  with  a  proud  toss  of  her  head. 
But  is  she  modern?  No,  because  any  rational 
thinker  of  today  will  tell  you  that  the 
pendulum  is  swinging  back,  that  it  is  old- 
fashioned  to  be  unconventional. 

Perhaps  this  statement  is  controversial 
enough  to  warrant  an  explanation.  All  right. 
Convention  itself  has  changed:  that  which 
was  unconventional  yesterday  is  universally 
acceptable  today.  Morals  and  manners  have 
revised  their  former  standards. 

To  be  unconventional,  therefore,  is  to  be 
modern,  but  not  ultra-modern;  radical,  but 
not  progressive.  To  be  unconventional  among 
a  group  such  as  this  at  Gulf  Park  is  to  be 
a  hindrance,  a  drawback,  an  undesirable. 
To  be  unconventional  is  never  a  thing  to  be 
really  proud  of.  To  be  modern,  to  be  original, 
to  be  broadminded,  to  think  for  one's  self — 
that  is  different. 

"Whoso  would  be  a  man  would  be  a  non- 
conformist," said  Emerson.  Some  people 
seem  to  misinterpret  this  statement.  Con- 
vention for  convention's  sake  is  not  to  be 
tolerated.  What  we  need  is  conformers  for 
the  sake  of  making  life  a  little  more 
pleasant  for  others. 

If  you  think  you  are  unconventional,  don't 
boast  about  it.  You  may  be  only  a  trouble- 
maker and  rationalizing  about  it.  Don't  be 
Mid-Victorian;  be  Modern,  be  conventional! 


....  To  Dust 

I  put  my  faith 

Like  a  fragile  Chinese  vase 

Of  tea  leaves 

Into  your  hands  .... 

You  took  it,  and  though  you  did  not 

mean  to  drop  the  gift, 
It  fell- 
Dashed  into  dust  at  my  feet, 
Dust  of  porcelain  and  tea  leaves, 
Dust   of  faith. 

Gulf  Park  student 


Samovar   Club 

The  initiation  of  the  Samovar  Club  was 
held  Sunday  evening,  February  6,  in  the  art 
studio.  Miss  Sarah  K.  Smith  introduced  the 
president,  Helen  Louise  Horrell  who  in  turn 
introduced  the  secretary-treasurer,  Nettie 
Sweeney.  The  initation  was  explained  to 
new  members  and  the  difficult  tests  of 
touch,  sight,  smell,  and  hearing  began.  The 
winners  were:  Shirley  VanDolah,  first  prize 
and  Betty  Horrell,  second  prize.  The  old 
members  served  refreshments.  Miss  Sarah 
K.  Smith  and  Miss  Christine  Northrop  are 
sponsors  of  the  club. 


THE  EUROPEAN  SITUATION 


3)r  3red    W. 
t  Jn  quotas  ta  at 


"Current  events  point  to  inevitable  war 
in  Europe"  said  Dr.  Fred  W.  Ingvoldstadt, 
forum  speaker  for  the  Department  of  Edu- 
cation from  Washington,  D.  C,  in  an  ad- 
dress before  Gulf  Park  students  Wednesday 
morning,  January  19,  in  chapel.  "But  the 
undercurrents  are  the  deterring  factors  in 
its  promotion  by  the  aggressive  nations," 
continued   Dr.   Ingvoldstadt. 

A  specialist  in  international  relations  the 
speaker  has  augmented  his  studies  with 
continuous  travel  in  the  countries  involved 
in  world  affairs.  In  the  limited  time  Dr. 
Ingvoldstadt  touched  upon  many  incidents 
that  are  of  importance  in  the  conduct  of 
nations.  The  summary  of  his  talk  follows: 

Three  points  lead  to  the  prospect  of  an 
European  War:  namely,  the  decrease  in 
foreign  living  standards;  states  become  ag- 
gressive in  order  to  raise  these  standards ; 
and  preparations  are  the  greatest  in  history. 
Alignments  of  the  European  and  Asiatic 
countries  involve  nations  termed  by  the  lay- 
man as  probable  aggressors.  Germany,  Italy, 
France  and  Japan  are  among  these  most 
prominently  engaged  at  this  time. 

Incidents  occur  daily  but  are  also  settled 
amicably.  War  could  evolve  from  these  but 
won't  because  of  the  existing  situations 
that  lie  beneath  them. 

The  world  is  rapidly  changing.  Youngsters 
point  to  Sweden  and  say  peace  has  reigned 
there  for  125  years ;  why  can  it  not  be  so 
elsewhere?  Psychologically  the  younger  gen- 
eration of  Europe  are  not  militaristic  in  out- 
look. Seven  million  fathers  were  killed  in 
the  World  War.  It  is  too  near  to  the  memory 
of  their  children  for  hostilities  of  this  magni- 
tude to  be  resumed.  This  generation  see 
the  tragedy  of  civil  war;  they  know  nations 
cannot:  fight  one  another  unless  they  have 
money  and  no  nation  has  the  latter  in  suf- 
ficient abundance. 

War  is  not  imminent.  The  Japanese 
people  are  not  warlike  but  have  been  caught 
in  a  movement.  Peace  is  desired  by  the 
youth  of  the  nation  and  it  is  they  who  must 
do  the  actual  fighting.  Thus,  we  see  the 
current  events  propounding  the  proximity 
of  war;  and  the  undercurrents  sweeping  up 
to  counteract  the  apparent  action. 


3)r.  3Z.  7(. 

Lsrossfield 

Dr.  R.  H.  Crossfield,  LL.  D.,  of  Birm- 
ingham, Ala.,  delivered  the  first  in  a  series 
of  four  lecturers  Thursday  morning,  Feb. 
10,  before  the  student  body  of  Gulf  Park 
College,  on  the  subject  "Red  Russia." 

"Russia  is  heading  toward  democracy," 
said  Dr.  Crossfield.  Pointing  to  the  con- 
stitution of  1936  in  which  democracy  is 
promised,  the  pleasant  outlook  that  they 
are  "building  a  new  world"  is  foretold. 

"Hitler  and  the  Goose  Step"  was  the  sub- 
ject of  Dr.  Crossfield's  lecture  Friday  morn- 
ing Feb.  11.  Who  is  Hitler?  What  kind  of 
government  is  the  Nazi  form  of  govern- 
ment ?  Are  the  German  people  satisfied  ?  and 
will  Hitler  provoke  war?  were  the  questions 
answered  in  this  talk. 

In  contrast  to  the  countries  discussed 
previously,  Dr.  Crossfield's  talk  Friday 
night  concerned  a  nation  which  has  been 
conducting  a  civil  war  for  over  two  years. 
Spain,  a  former  leader  in  world  affairs,  is 
wracked  with  war.  Germany,  Italy,  France, 
and  Russia  have  become  involved  for  selfish 
reasons  and  the  outcome  is  still  question- 
able. It  is  Dr.  Crossfield's  belief  that  the 
withdrawl  of  these  foreign  elements  will 
bring  the  turmoil  to  a  close  and  that  de- 
mocracy will  rule  the  Spanish  nation  in 
time  to  come. 

"The  Scandinavian  Countries  and  the  Co- 
operative Way"  was  the  subject  of  Dr. 
Crossfield's  final  lecture  Saturday  morning, 
Feb.  12.  The  variance  of  the  geographical 
formation  of  the  northern  countries  has  not 
handicapped  the  three  democracies,  Norway, 
Denmark  and  Sweden,  and  the  one  re- 
public, Finland,  in  their  expansion  of  the 
cooperative  system.  According  to  Dr.  Cross- 
field  it  has  been  the  education  of  the 
populaces  that  has  furnished  the  means  by 
which  their  goal  has  been  achieved. 

As  a  former  president  of  Transylvania 
College,  William  Woods  College,  and  the 
College  of  the  Bible,  Dr.  Crossfield  was  at 
home  with  his  audience.  Open  forums  were 
held  after  each  of  Dr.  Crossfield's  talks. 
Following  his  address  Friday  night  a  recep- 
tion was  held  by  President  and  Mrs.  Cox 
for  the  speaker  so  that  the  faculty  might 
have  the  privilege  of  meeting  and  talking 
to  him  personally. 


BOB  DAVIS  TALKS 

New  York  Sun's  Roving  Correspondent  Tells  Gulf 
Park  Girls  Some  Interesting  Experiences 


We  have  all  heard  or  read  salty  and 
spicy  tales  of  buccaneers,  explorers  and  Rob- 
inson Crusoes.  A  modern  Marco  Polo,  Bob 
Davis,  world  correspondent  of  the  New  York 
Sun,  surpassed  these  stories  with  his  vivid 
anecdotes  of  world  experiences  at  an  in- 
formal gathering  here  January  10,  1938. 

In  1925  Mr.  Davis  was  appointed  a  special 
job  by  William  T.  Dewart,  president  of  the 
Sun.  "The  whole  world  is  your  assignment. 
My  only  instructions  are  that  you  see  every- 
thing and  write  about  it  in  your  own  vein. 
To  you  in  the  future,  this  whole  earth  is  a 
local  story."  Thus,  in  January,  1926,  Bob 
Davis  began  a  career  of  world-girdling  that 
has  led  him  into  all  countries  and  all  zones. 
Since  then  he  has  written  two  thousand 
columns,  twelve  travel  books,  the  Life  of 
O'Henry,  and  his  boyhood  autobiography, 
Tree  Toad.  Because  of  his  local  color  and 
friendly  manner  of  writing,  he  is  called 
"the  prince  of  raconteurs." 

Gulf  Park  had  the  honor  of  being  visited 
by  Mr.  Davis  on  January  10.  He  was  here 
with  Colonel  Maddox,  with  whom  he  "hops" 
around  the  country.  After  dinner  students 
grouped  cozily  on  the  floor  of  the  reception 
room  to  listen  attentively  to  the  globe-trot- 
ting narrator.  The  glowing  fire  was  un- 
necessary to  warm  the  room.  Warmth  was 
provided  by  the  magnetic  personality  of 
Bob  Davis. 

President  Cox  introduced  the  disting- 
uished guest  with  very  flattering  and  grac 
ious  words.  Bob  Davis  stood  at  ease,  hands 
clasped  before  him,  capturing  the  interest 
of  the  audience  by  his  sympathetic  and  deep 
understanding  of  the  various  races  of  the 
universe.  The  chosen  subjects  covered 
women,  jewels,  and  monuments,  the  more 
appreciated  things  in  life.  He  emphasized 
the  wit  and  intellect  of  the  Chinese  people 
by  a  story  of  Lin  Yutang,  the  famous  author 
and  philosopher.  In  China  a  conversation 
between  the  above-mentioned  men  was  ar- 
rested by  a  call  for  the  Chinese  author  from 
his  wife.  Two  years  later  the  same  charac- 
ters met  in  an  American  restaurant.  Lin 
Yutang's  first  words  to  Mr.  Davis  were: 
"Now,  let's  see — what  were  you  saying?" 

The  speaker  received  many  interviews 
with  renowned  leaders  of  the  world,  such 
as  Mussolini.  When  he  leaves  a  country,  he 
also  leaves  many  friends.  A  particularly  in- 


teresting friendship  was  his  with  the  genius 
who  discovered  a  method  for  making  the 
false  pearl. 

After  this  impressive  chat,  the  audience 
eagerly  sought  additional  information 
through  questions.  From  his  humorous  and 
didactic  answers  it  was  learned  that  he  only 
swears  in  foreign  languages.  He  said  that 
he  cannot  speak  a  foreign  word  without  in- 
sulting someone. 

At  the  end  of  an  agreeable  evening,  many 
students  lingered  to  get  Mr.  Davis'  auto- 
graph and  to  enjoy  even  more  of  his  con- 
versation. He  has  no  preference  as  to  the 
mode  of  transportation.  He  just  uses  the 
most  convenient. 

At  midnight  that  same  evening,  Mr.  Davis 
left  for  New  York,  leaving  two  hundred  and 
fifty  more  friends. 
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the  High  School  class,  a  position  of  great 
responsibility.  She  is  also  Secretary  of  the 
Athletic  Association,  Sports  Editor  of  The 
Tammy  Howl,  and  an  active  member  of  Jet 
Maskers. 

Beth  Mcintosh,  the  pride  of  Russellville 
speaks  for  herself  and  very  well  indeed  for 
for  she  was  chosen  as  the  wittiest  girl. 
She  is  President  of  Sigma  Psi  and  the 
Y.  W.  C.  A..  Beth  is  always  in  demand  be- 
cause with  her  clever  wit,  she  always  livens 
up  every  party. 

We  need  only  look  at  Jane  French  to  see 
why  she  was  elected  Gulf  Park's  most  at- 
tractive girl. 

"The  most  popular"  girl  on  the.  campus  is 
Betty  Conwell.  She  is  given  special  honors 
in  this  issue  by  the  "Who's  Who"  write  up 
so  I  refer  you  to  that  to  learn  of  all  of 
her  accomplishments. 

Betty  Utt  is  known  for  what  she  is,  "the 
cutest  girl"  in  Gulf  Park.  She  has  a  delight- 
ful personality. 

Margaret  Emrich  has  shown  how  clever 
and  original  she  is  by  some  of  the  things 
she  has  done  in  the  art  department;  she 
is  especially  interested  in  dress  designing. 
Margaret  also  wrote  one  of  the  songs  for 
Sing  Song  so  it  is  quite  right  that  she 
should  have  been  chosen  the  most  original. 
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THE  CARIBBEAN  CRUISE 


The  Caribbean  Cruise  for  Gulf  Park  stu- 
dents and  friends  will  extend  for  sixteen 
days  this  year  from  March  19  to  April  4. 
President  Richard  G.  Cox  has  carefully 
planned  a  journey  which  promises  to  be 
beautiful  and  interesting,  as  well  as  edu- 
cational. The  ship  "Ulua,"  a  United  Fruit 
Company  vessel  which  has  formerly  run 
between  New  York  and  Florida,  has  been 
chartered  for  the  Gulf  Park  College  cruise. 

The  "Ulua"  will  leave  New  Orleans  Satur- 
day, March  19,  headed  for  Cuba.  Here  an 
automobile  trip  has  been  arranged  to  all 
the  historical  and  wonderful  places  of  Cuba. 
The  Casino,  Race  Track,  Tropical  Gardens, 
and  the  Marianao  Beach  will  be  visited.  A 
full  day  has  been  planned.  At  3  a.  m.  Tues- 
day the  ship  leaves  Cuba  bound  for  Cristo- 
bal, Canal  Zone.  The  party  will  be  taken  on 
an  extensive  tour  of  the  canal  by  auto, 
train,  and  launch.  The  history  of  the  canal, 
the  mechanical  operation  and  the  commerce 
will  be  fully  explained  to  the  girls.  Sunday 
will  be  spent  on  the  Pacific  side  of  the 
Canal.  The  geographic  situation  will  be  such 
that  the  sun  will  rise  from  the  West,  or  so 
it  will  seem  to  Americans  who  always  as- 
sociate the  Pacific  Ocean  with  the  West, 
for  the  sun  rises  from  the  Pacific  Ocean 
from  the  west  opening  of  the  canal.  A  rep- 
resentative of  the  United  States  govern- 
ment will  assist  the  party  during  their  tour 
here. 

Stops  for  loading  of  bananas  will  be  made 
at  Almirante  and  Bocas  del  Toro,  Panama, 
as  the  "Ulua"  is  essentially  a  fruit  ship. 
A  quaint  railway  trip  is  planned  into  Pana- 
ma through  banana  and  cocoanut  planta- 
tions and  Panama  jungle  with  all  its  his- 
torical vegetation  and  animal  life. 

The  eighth  day  of  the  cruise  will  find 
the  students  in  Limon,  Costa  Rica,  where 
a  train  will  take  them  inland  to  San  Jose, 
the  capital.  The  railway  follows  the  Re- 
ventazon  River  and  is  reputed  as  one  of  the 
most  beautiful  in  the  world.  The  track  has 
been  built  on  the  mountain  and  is  laid 
through  luxuriant,  unspoiled  jungle.  San 
Jose  has  an  elevation  of  4,000  feet.  The  al- 
titude causes  a  feeling  of  stimulation  and 
activeness.  It  is  a  beautiful  city,  well  con- 
structed, and  well  kept.  Its  cathedrals,  typ- 
ical markets,  national  stadium,  parks  and 
theaters  are  impressive.  A  coffee  plantation 
has  been  included  in  the  sights  to  be  seen 
here.  March  29th,  the  party  will  leave  Costa 
Rica  and  return  to  Havana,  to  be  docked  for 
several  hours  before  returning  to  New  Or- 
leans Monday,  April  4. 


The  cruise,  although  planned  for  the  en- 
joyment and  relaxation,  conforms  with  the 
Gulf  Park's  scholastic  requirements.  The 
students,  before  and  after  the  cruise,  are 
given  assignments  which  create  their  in- 
terest and  knowledge  of  the  Caribbean  Sea 
and  Central  America.  All  the  work  which 
will  be  covered  during  the  cruise  is  fully 
made  up  and  school  is  held  for  four  hours 
each  day  under  teachers'  instruction  on 
board  the  ship. 

The  United  Fruit  Company  has  furnished 
a  conductor  for  the  cruise  who  will  plan  the 
routine  details.  Local  guides  will  add  color 
to  inland  excursions. 

Miss  Manning  and  Miss  Maddox,  of  the 
Gulf  Park  faculty,  will  provide  charming 
chaperonage   and   supervise   school   work. 

President  Cox  has  added  much  to  the 
richness  of  student  life  at  Gulf  Park  by  his 
wise  and  thoughtful  planning  of  this  cruise. 
For  eleven  years  it  has  been  an  event  of 
major  importance  for  those  attending — this 
year  promises  education,  excitement,  pleas- 
ure and  fun  for  all. 


La  St.  Charlemagne 

The  feast  of  Saint  Charlemagne,  cele- 
brated annually  in  the  lycees  and  colleges 
of  France  on  January  28,  was  not  forgot- 
ten this  year  at  Gulf  Park.  All  the  best 
students  were  invited  to  attend,  and  mem- 
bers of  the  faculty  presented  were  Captain 
de  Jaive,  Miss  Manning,  Miss  Yates,  Miss 
Hatcher,  and  President  and  Mrs.   Cox. 

Before  the  dinner  was  over,  Captain  de 
Jaive  made  a  few  remarks  in  French  on  the 
occasion  and  introduced  Helen  Frances 
James,  who  gave  a  short  talk,  also  in 
French,  on  the  history  and  background  of 
the  Charlemagne  Banquet. 

The  red,  white,  and  blue  colors  of  the 
French  republic  were  carried  out  in  the 
table  decorations  as  well  as  the  menu,  which, 
with  its  French  names,  was  as  follows : 

Cocktail  de  Crevettes 

Timbales  de  Poulet  a  la  Creme 

Verglas  de  Pommes  aux  Canneberges 

Petits  Pois  et  Cerottes  au  Beurre 

Salade  de  Poires-Fromage  a  la  Creme 

Meringues  Glacees 

Noix   au   Sel 
Cafe  Demi-Tasse 

At  the  end  of  the  banquet,  everyone  rose 
and   sang  "La  Marseillaise." 
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Mardi  Gras,  or  Fat  Tuesday,  was  first 
established  abroad  by  the  Roman  Catholic 
countries.  It  is  a  time  of  feasting  and  gala 
merry-making,  which  occurs  several  days 
preceding  the  Lenten  season.  The  French 
colonists  were  the  first  to  introduce  this 
custom  into  the  United  States.  Celebrations, 
accompanied  by  masking,  are  recorded  as 
among  the  activities  of  the  Soldiers  at  Ft. 
Louis  de  la  Louisiane  (1702-10),  on  the 
first  site  of  Mobile.  Similar  festivities  were 
observed  by  the  residents  of  New  Orleans 
and  were  hence  celebrated  during  the 
Spanish  control  of  Louisiana.  The  custom 
was  retained  after  the  purchase  of  Louisi- 
ana by  the  United  States.  Former  residents 
of  Mobile,  where  masked  parades  had  long 
been  prominent  features,  introduced  Mardi 
Gras  in  New  Orleans  in  1857 ;  and  organized 
"The  Mystisk  Krewe  of  Comus." 

Mobile,  the  mother  of  Mardi  Gras  in 
America,  first  celebrated  the  old  European 
Feast  of  Fat  Tuesday  in  1830.  At  this 
spring  festival  the  streets  are  thronged 
with  masked  knights  dressed  in  silk  hose 
and  brocaded  satin.  The  mystic  societies  of 
the  city  entertain  with  parades,  followed  by 
balls  over  which  a  queen  reigns.  The  themes 
of  the  balls  are  taken  from  early  myths.  The 
carnival  queen  is  chosen  from  the  debutantes 
of  the  season. 

Mardi  Gras  today,  as  celebrated  in  Mobile, 
is  quite  similar  to  that  of  New  Orleans — 
for  the  exception  of  the  fact  that  New  Or- 
leans, being  twice  the  size  of  Mobile,  is 
able  to  celebrate  on  a  much  larger  scale. 

Mobile  has  gained  prominence  through 
its  establishment  of  Mardi  Gras  and  the 
Azalea  Trail.  These  two  features  have  made 
the  city  famous.  During  azalea  time  gardens 
are  a  mass  of  colors  varying  from  pink  to 
scarlet.  It  has  been  said  that  the  ten  mile 
trail  appears  as  though  a  giant  brush  had 
painted  the  town  red. 

—Vera  Hooge,  '38 
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Come  on  Gulf  Parkites ! — get  yourselves 
a  chaperon  and  let's  go  to  Mardi  Gras  in 
New  Orleans  next  Tuesday.  Of  course  I 
know  that  Vera  has  been  around  talking  up 
the  Mardi  Gras  of  Mobile — but  just  ignore 
her.  Wait  till  I  tell  you  about  Our  Carnival! 

New  Orleans'  first  Mardi  Gras  was  in 
1827,  when  a  group  of  gay-spirited  students 
recently  returned  from  school  in  Paris  don- 
ned strange  costumes  and  danced  their  way 
through  the  streets.  Of  course,  that  first 
Mardi  Gras  was  far  different  from  what 
this  year's  will  be  like.  But  from  that  found- 
ation, laid  by  a  group  of  students  imbued 
with  the  festive  spirit  of  Parisian  life,  has 
grown  the  present  Mardi  Gras,  the  day  of 
the  year  when  revelry  is  rife  and  joy  is  on 
the  loose  in  New  Orleans.  It  was  just  at 
nightfall  when  the  wild  cries  and  yells  of 
the  students  began  to  echo  through  the 
narrow  streets  of  the  old  French  Quarters. 
Dressed  in  fantastic  garb,  the  youths,  blow- 
ing horns,  and  whistles,  ringing  cowbells, 
beating  dishpans  with  spoons  and  singing 
joyously,  danced  recklessly  along  the  way. 

Then,  later  that  night  the  students  went 
to  a  fancy  dress  ball — the  first  Mardi  Gras 
ball  here  in  New  Orleans.  The  students  got 
the  idea  for  their  Mardi  Gras  revelry  from 
the  celebrations  they  had  experienced  in 
Paris.  There  the  Carnival  season  was  a  pre- 
lude to  Lent,  just  as  it  became  in  New  Or- 
leans. (There,  Vera,  did  the  Mobile  Mardi 
Gras  start  off  with  that  much  of  a  Bang?) 

The  Mardi  Gras  demonstration  in  1827  by 
the  youths  from  France  was  enthusiastically 
approved  by  the  New  Orleans  populace.  And 
so  from  1827  to  1833  Mardi  Gras  each  year 
saw  more  and  more  revelries,  culminating 
in  the  annual  Mardi  Gras  ball.  In  1833 
Bernard  Xavier  de  Marigny  de  Mandeville, 
rich  plantation  owner,  subscribed  a  large 
sum  of  money  to  help  finance  an  already 
organized  Mardi  Gras  celebration.  In  1837 
the  first  Mardi  Gras  parade  with  floats  was 
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staged  in  New  Orleans.  There  was  one 
float  that  year,  a  crude  thing  but  a  great 
success.  Far  less  elaborate  than  the  beauti- 
ful creations  of  the  present  day  Mardi  Gras, 
the  float  represented  a  fighting  cock  more 
than  six  feet  tall  and  was  drawn  by  two 
horses.  The  cock  flapped  its  wings  and 
emitted  hoarse  sounds  as  the  float  moved 
through  the  streets,  while  the  crowd  roared 
hilariously. 

And  so  the  progress  continued.  In  1857 
the  first  Carnival  organization  in  New  Or- 
leans, the  Mistick  Krewe  of  Comus,  was 
organized.  Because  John  Milton,  the  English 
poet,  had  written  about  Comus,  the  god  of 
festive  joy  and  mirth,  the  Krewe's  floats 
that  year  depicted  scenes  from  Milton's 
"Paradise  Lost,"  and  the  theme  was  carried 
out  at  the  organization's  ball. 

The  second  Carnival  organization  was 
formed  in  1870.  This  krewe  was  called  the 
Twelfth  Night  Revelers.  In  1872,  the  Krewe 
of  Rex  was  organized,  and  a  royal  family 
was  born,  for  from  that  day  to  this  Rex 
has  always  been  King  of  Carnival.  The  Rex 
parade  is  staged  on  Mardi  Gras  by  day- 
light so  that  it  will  not  conflict  with  the 
night  parade  of  Comus.  During  the  Rex 
parade  on  St.  Charles  Avenue  the  King  is 
presented  with  a  big  bouquet  of  flowers  by 
a  little  orphan  girl  in  front  of  the  City  Hall, 
and  there  also  he  drinks  a  toast  to  the 
Mayor  of  the  city.  And  then  the  parade  con- 
tinues until  it  reaches  Canal  Street  (where 
we  see  the  parade)  and  there  he  meets 
his  Queen  and  is  presented  the  keys  to  the 
city.  However,  no  women  are  allowed  to  ride 
on  the  float's. 

Along  the  route  of  the  parade  the  floats, 
stately  and  beautiful,  pass.  Those  aboard 
them  toss  tokens  to  the  crowd.  After  Rex 
parade  is  over,  back  on  Rampart  street  the 
Zulu  king,  with  spear  and  fierce  mien,  ar- 
rives on  his  yacht  at  the  New  Basin  canal. 
He  rides  through  the  streets,  his  float  fol- 
lowed by  two  or  three  others.  He  rides  on 
down  Claiborne  Avenue  and  finally  stops  on 
Jackson  Avenue  and  Zula  greets  his  queen. 
Her  court  is  there,  too,  and  sandwiches  and 
beer  without  end.  Don't  miss  this  parade 
if  you  can  help  it,  especially  if  you  are  from 
the  north,  because  this  is  the  negro  parade 
— and  very  worth-while  seeing! 


On  this  day  care  forgets  the  city;  the 
streets  are  packed  with  more  than  half  of 
the  residents  and  visitors  in  costume.  There 
are  street  fairs,  and  market  fairs,  and  cos- 
tume contests.  And  behind  each  parade 
there  will  be  a  long  line  of  decorated  trucks 
with  boys  and  girls  in  similar  costumes  on 
them.   These  are  the  smaller  "krewes." 

As  the  long  shadows  of  the  ending  day 
enhance  with  shafts  of  light  the  splendor 
of  the  costumes  worn  on  the  streets,  New 
Orleans  returns  home  to  supper,  or  buys 
a  sandwich  at  the  nearest  stand. 

There  is  still  Comus,  the  God  of  the  fes- 
tive joy  and  mirth,  to  rule  the  night.  Comus 
comes  out  of  his  den  at  7  p.  m.  and  begins 
his  long  swaying  journey  through  the 
streets,  lined  again  with  thousands  of  visi- 
tors and  New  Orleanians.  Comus  carries  a 
jeweled  goblet  in  lieu  of  a  scepter. 

Down  the  street,  shimmering,  and  flick- 
ering inside  the  bright  red  flambeaux  car- 
ried by  red-hooded  negroes,  the  parade  of 
Comus  continues.  The  sputtering  gas  flames 
borne  on  metal  stands  by  the  marching 
negroes  cast  flickering  light  over  the  shiny 
tinsel  of  the  floats.  This,  I  think,  is  the 
most  beautiful  of  all  the  parades. 

That  night  each  krewe  has  its  own  ball. 
Admission  to  these  balls  is  granted  by  in- 
vitation only.  The  men  in  the  krewe  put 
up  a  sum  of  money  and  the  man  putting  up 
the  largest  sum  of  money  is  made  king,  but 
the  identity  of  the  king  is  never  revealed. 
His  queen  is  chosen  by  the  officers  of  the 
krewe,  but  her  identity  is  revealed.  Those 
persons  having  invitation  may  or  may  not 
get  a  "call-out" — in  other  words  they  may 
not  get  to  dance.  A  member  of  the  krewe, 
who  is  in  costume  and  masked,  will  go  to 
the  captain  and  ask  to  call  out  a  certain 
lady's  name.  When  her  name  is  called  she 
steps  out  onto  the  dance  floor,  dances  with 
the  member  of  the  krewe  who  has  called 
her  name,  and  during  the  dance  she  is  pre- 
sented with  the  krewe's  favor.  He  never  re- 
veals his  identity.  After  the  dance  is  over 
the  lady  returns  to  her  seat  and  awaits 
another  call-out,  if  there  is  to  be  another. 

At  the  stroke  of  twelve  the  krewes  of 
Comus  and  Rex  meet  and  exchange  greet- 
ings. Then  they  attend  large  banquets  held 
in  their  honor. 

(Continued  on  page  12) 


Sports  Calendar 

for  1937-38 

Activity  follows  activity  at  Gulf  Park. 
Many  exciting  and  interesting  events  occur 
throughout  the  school  year.  All  these  help 
to  complete  the  school  calendar. 

Sept.  23 — Baseball  Game 

Old  Girls  vs.  New  Girls 
Oct.     8 — Ladder  Tennis  Tournament 
Oct.  18 — Interclass  Swimming  Meet 
Nov.  13 — Sing-Song 
Nov.  22 — Interclass  Tennis  Tournament 
Dec.  4 — Interclass  Hockey  Tournament 
Jan.  20 — Gymkhana 
Feb.     7 — Interclass  Horse  Show 
Yet  to  come  in  the  near  future  are: 
Feb.  17 — Interclass    Volleyball    Tourna- 
ment 
— Interclass  Basketball  Tourna- 
ment 


Volleyball 


During  the  second  physical  education 
term,  volleyball  and  basketball  are  the  Goat- 
seeking  athletics.  The  interclass  volleyball 
tournament  started  February  17,  Thursday. 

The  Seniors  and  Juniors  played  the  first 
game  of  the  tournament.  The  first  half 
was  a  series  of  divided  "side  outs"  in  which 
the  two  classes  each  presented  equal  skill. 
Bur  the  Junior  class  got  a  lead  in  the  final 
half  and  carried  themselves  through  to  a 
37-20  victory. 

The  second  game  was  played  between  the 
High  School  and  the  Seniors.  Both  teams 
showed  good  cooperation  and  long  rallys 
made  the  game  exciting.  When  time  was 
called  the  High  School  class  was  announced 
as  the  victor  with  a  score  of  50-13  to  their 
credit. 

The  deciding  game  has  not  yet  been  play- 
ed. It  will  be  between  the  Juniors  and  the 
High  School.  (See  Virginia  Powers  for  re- 
sults.) 


Basketball 


All  basketball  players  may  be  seen  on  the 
court  during  their  free  time  practicing  for 
the  annual  tournament  to  be  held  March  4. 
It  should  prove  to  be  a  most  thrilling  activ- 
ity as  all  the  teams  seem  to  have  equal 
skill  and  enthusiasm.  May  the  best  team 
win! 


Juniors  Win  Goat  In 
Interclass  Horse  Show 

For  the  first  time  in  Gulf  Park  history 
a  horse  show  for  the  "Goat"  was  held  on 
Monday  morning,  February  7.  The  show 
replaced  the  annual  Mid-term  Horse  Show 
given  by  the  Bit  and  Spur  Club.  It  was 
an  experiment  in  school  activities  and  proved 
to  be  very  successful  with  the  Junior  Class 
winning  His  Majesty. 

All  loyal  Gulf  Parkites  were  sitting  on  the 
sideline  bleachers,  cheering  and  boosting 
their  class  members  on  to  the  "blue  rib- 
bon." The  air  was  full  of  anxiety,  hope, 
and  confidence.  What  the  later  hours  of  the 
morning  would  bring,  no  one  knew. 

The  show  began  as  the  horses  came  out 
on  the  field,  fresh  and  alive  and  ready  to 
parade.  Acting  as  judges  were  Miss  Sue 
Webb,  of  Gulfport,  Miss  Frances  Bruce  and 
Miss  Iva  May  Pilcher  of  Gulf  Park.  The  B 
Class  rode  first,  with  each  rider  carefully 
exhibiting  her  very  best  form.  When  the 
results  were  announced,  a  terrific  shout 
rose  from  the  bleachers,  with  members  of 
the  largest  class  held  responsible,  for  the 
results  were: 

First— Betty  Mitchell,  Jr. 

Second — Mary  Ann  Duncan,  Jr. 

Third — Julia  Constantine,  H.   S. 

Fourth — Patricia  Tipton,  Sr. 
When    the    excitement    temporarily    died, 
the  Class  C  rode.  In  this  division  the  victory 
went  to  the  High  School  with: 

First — Barbara  Jervis,  H.  S. 

Second — Virginia  Powers,  H.  S. 

Third — Jean  Warner,  Jr. 

Fourth — Martha  Broeder,  Sr. 
The  riders  of  Class  D  followed,  with  the 
Junior  Class  again  victorious: 

First — Virginia   Walterman,   Jr. 

Second — Maxine  Whiteside,  Jr. 

Third— Charlotte  Walls,  H.  S. 

Fourth — Dorothy  Bet  Ritzhaupt,  H.  S. 
Things,  at  this  point,  began  to  look  rather 
hopeful  for  the  Juniors  but  they  say  in 
baseball  "the  game  is  never  over  until  the 
last  man  is  out  in  the  last  inning" — so  any- 
thing could  happen.  To  ease  the  minds  of 
anxious  students  time  out  for  the  "Goat" 
was  announced  as  the  faculty  climbed  on 
the  horses  and  conducted  their  own  horse 
show.  Those  that  participated  were:  Misses 
Yates,  Bruce,  Pilcher,  McGilvrey  and  Gra- 
ham. Miss  Bruce  claimed  a  blue  ribbon,  Miss 
Pilcher  a  red  one,  Miss  Yates  a  yellow, 
Miss  McGilvrey  a  white,  and  Miss  Graham 
— well — she  has  her  dancing  trophies. 

Then  the  final  and  deciding  class  rode, 
Class  A.  Every  ear  was  cocked  to  catch  the 
results : 

(Continued  on  page  12) 
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Gulf  Park 
Gymkhana 


"Horses,  horses — pretty  little  horses, 
horses"  and  pretty  little  Gulf  Park  girls, 
too,  each  matching  their  skill  against  the 
other's,  produced  the  11th  annual  Gymkhana 
of  the  Bit  and  Spur  Club,  Thursday  after- 
noon, January  20,  1938. 

The  afternoon  was  lively  in  atmosphere 
and  the  horses  were  lively  in  spirit.  The 
riders  were  outfitted  in  breeches,  coats  and 
hats,  and  the  field  was  outfitted  in  posts, 
fences,  and  judges.  Encouraging  groups 
of  spectators  slapped  the  contestants  on  the 
back,  wished  them  luck,  and  the  show  began. 
First  on  the  program  was  the  pair-rid- 
ing contest  in  which  the  A  and  B  classes 
participated.  In  this,  two  riders  had  a  piece 
of  paper  tied  around  their  arms  and  rode 
their  horses  as  a  pair  around  the  ring  at 
a  walk,  a  trot,  and  a  canter.  When  the  pap- 
ers tore  those  riders  were  eliminated. 

First — Eva  Blake  and  Thalia  Eby 

Second — Crommelin      Underwood      and 
Burnice  Phelps 

Third — Betty  Friend  and  Virginia  Sims 

Fourth — Connie  Agar  and  Tony  Alston 
The  second  event  was  the  walk  and  lead 
race,  run  by  D  class.  The  riders  walked  their 
horses  across  the  ring,  dismounted,  and  led 
them  back  across  the  field.  The  first  rider, 
Margaret  Emrich,  won.  Following  her  were: 

Second — Martha  Williams 

Third — Margaret  Webb 

Fourth — Mary  Love  Hale 
Next,  came  the  hard-boiled  event,  the 
egg-carrying  contest.  Each  rider  carried  an 
egg  in  a  spoon  and  rode  around  the  ring 
at  a  walk,  a  trot,  and  a  canter.  A  rider  was 
eliminated  when  her  egg  fell.  First  prize 
was  awarded  to  Mary  Katherine  Shutts. 
Following  her  were: 

Second — Betty  Conwell 

Third — Ada  Lee  Nicholls 

Fourth — Eleanor  Frame 
The  "Going  to  Jerusalem"  idea  was  car- 
ried out  next  in  the  musical  chair.  The  con- 
testants rode  around  the  ring;  on  signal 
they  dismounted  and  sat  in  chairs.  The 
rider  without  a  chair  was  eliminated.  Those 
left   sitting  were: 

First — Maggie  Seahorn 

Second — Margaret  Webb 

Third — Lucy  Daily 

Fourth — Mary  Love  Hale 
Then  the  student  equestrians  went  vege- 
tarian   and    staged    a    potato    hunt.    They 
speared  the  found  potatoes  with  sticks  and 
carried  them  back,  one  at  a  time,  to  their 


box.  The  rider  that  came  in  first  with  the 
most  potatoes  won  were: 

First — Jean  Hinshaw 

Second — Ellen  Howze 

Third— Mary  K.  Shutts 

Fourth — Virginia  Powers 
To  add  thrills  to  the  already  exciting 
show,  classes  A  and  B  held  a  plume-steal- 
ing contest.  There  were  two  teams,  green 
and  yellow.  The  yellow  team's  last  mem- 
ber, Beth  Campbell,  stole  the  last  member 
of  the  green  team's  plume,  that  of  Virginia 
Sims,  and  climaxed  the  event  as  the  yellow 
team  won. 

Next  a  calmer  and  more  substantial  race 
was  run,  the  slow  walk.  The  last  rider, 
Virginia  Schwegler  won,  as  those  just  pre- 
ceding her  placed 

Second — Maxine  Whiteside 

Third — Martha  Williams 

Fourth — Sarah  Gillespie 
A  second  musical  chair  ensued,  with  the 
results : 

First — Nancy  Walker 

Second — Beth   Mcintosh 

Third — Martha  Broeder 

Fourth — Mary  Alice  Mayne 
To  tie  up  the  afternoon  the  last  event 
was  one  that  demanded  extreme  caution 
and  steadiness — the  water  carrying  con- 
test. In  this,  each  rider  carried  a  glass  of 
water  and  rode  around  the  ring  at  a  walk, 
a  trot,  and  a  canter.  The  rider  spilling  the 
least  water  won.  Garland  Jean  Hirsch  proved 
herself  the  most  consistent  by  winning  1st 
prize.  Following  her  were: 

Second — Margaret   Winship 

Third — Charlotte  Sonneman 

Third — Julia  Constantine 
Thus  ended  the  spectacle  and  Gulf  Park 
girls  turned  back  to  the  dormitories  to  dress 
for  dinner,  satisfied  that,  though  perhaps 
their  closest  friend  hadn't  won,  the  best 
girl  had. 


Bit  and  Spur  Banquet 

Following  the  Gymkhana  on  January  20, 
the  Bit  and  Spur  Club  held  its  annual  ban- 
quet, in  honor  of  Misses  Sinclair  and  Mad- 
dox  and  the  student  equestrians.  The  ban- 
queters were  dressed  in  starched  shirts, 
breeches,  formal  coats  and  ties,  and  as  one 
unit,  presented  a  most  effective  picture. 
Between  courses,  club  songs  were  rendered 
and  the  officers  of  the  club  were  introduced. 
Guests  present  were:  President  and  Mrs. 
Cox,  Miss  Yates  and  Miss  Bruce.  Conversa- 
tion was  composed  of  stories,  results  and 
laughs  of  the  afternoon  performance.  After 
an  appropriate  dessert  of  ice  cream  and 
cookies  in  the  shape  of  horses,  the  banquet 
ended,  but  memories  of  its  friendly  mood 
will  long  remain. 
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Mardi  Gras 

(Continue  from  page  10) 
When  the  last  ball  guest  starts  home- 
ward, the  streets,  piled  high  with  paper  and 
bottles,  are  already  being  cleaned  by  the 
department  of  public  property.  The  empty 
floats  have  long  been  housed  in  their  dens 
to  be  dismantled  or  sold  for  celebrations  in 
other  cities.  The  moon  is  up,  and  the  lights 
seem  dim  after  Comus'  bright  passage,  and 
New  Orleans  goes  to  bed. 

Scarcely  after  the  noise  of  the  fun-mad- 
dened crowd  has  died  down  and  the  street- 
cleaners  have  picked  up  their  brooms,  the 
krewe  committee  members  meet  to  make 
plans  for  the  next  Carnival  Season. 

— Evella  Faciane 


A  Villain  Story 

h 

^ALay  xJvofyerts,   aae  73 

"Heh,  heh,  heh,"  leers  the  villian  of  many 
books,  twirling  his  Simon  Legree  mustache, 
as  he  dreams  and  gloats  over  possible  re- 
venge to  some  of  our  well-beloved  charac- 
ters. 

But  there  are  other  types  of  villains  in 
stories  that,  mean  and  cruel  though  they 
be,  sometimes  add  as  much  to  the  plots 
as  do  the  self-sacrificing,  righteous  heroes. 

For  instance,  there  is  the  coarse,  brutal, 
sinister,  somewhat  ignorant  creature  who 
lurks  in  the  shadow,  adding  mystery,  as  he 
waits  for  the  figurative  mouse  to  come 
within  reach  of  his  cat-like  spring. 

Another,  that  lingers  in  our  memory,  is 
the  sleek,  oily-tongued  figure  that  slowly 
wins  the  confidence  of  our  unsuspecting 
hero,  being  an  "  'umble"  Uriah  Heep,  for  a 
time  successful  against  multitudes  of  David 
Copperfields. 

The  third  is  a  passionate,  impetuous  Steer- 
forth  who  unthinkingly  commits  a  crime, 
to  be  horrified  and  contrite  over  the  con- 
sequences of  his  impulse. 

Countless  types  of  villains  stalk  their  prey 
through  breath-taking  pages  of  many  novels. 
Why  are  so  many  of  these  precious  pages 
wasted  on  acts  of  villainy?  The  answer — 
would  the  hero's  virtues  be  as  marked  and 
noticeable  if  not  contrasted  to  brazen  misde- 
meanors? No,  for  if  the  hero  had  no  reasons 
to  perform  brave  deeds  or  to  rescue  his  love 
from  villain  danger,  the  book  would  lose 
its  flavor  and  become  unreadably  dull. 

Our  sneering,  melodramatic  friend,  or 
rather  foe,  still  laughs  over  approaching 
perils,  but  we  shall  have  the  last  laugh 
while  he  says  "Curses,  foiled  again" — at  the 
end  of  my  books. 


Barrie's 

"Quality  Street" 
Next  Play 


The  next  major  production  to  be  staged 
by  the  Jet  Maskers  is  the  four  act  play 
"Quality  Street"  which  will  be  presented 
February  24.  Many  of  you  are  familiar  with 
the  play  for  you  may  have  recently  seen 
it  on  the  screen  starring  Katharine  Hep- 
burn. 

The  play  promises  to  be  a  great  success 
as  the  members  of  the  cast  have  been 
practicing  diligently  for  some  time.  Those 
that  will  take  part  in  "Quality  Street"  will 
be  Jane  French  as  Phoebe  and  Helen  Frances 
James  as  Susan;  Mary  Washburn  will  be 
Patty,  the  maid;  the  part  of  Miss  Willough- 
by  will  be  played  by  Alice  May  Skellie; 
Ellen  Howze  is  to  be  Henrietta;  Evella 
Faciane  will  appear  as  Miss  Fanny,  Maxine 
Whiteside  as  Harriet,  and  Gertrude  Graham 
as  Charlotte.  In  addition  to  these  students 
of  Gulf  Park — the  following  town  people 
will  be  in  the  play:  Oscar  Cassibry,  who 
will  be  Valentine,  Mr.  Barber,  Rob  Barber. 
Dr.  Cahill  and  Wade  Owsley.  In  the  school 
room  scene  there  will  be  a  number  of  young 
children  from  the  coast. 

In  addition  to  this  production,  Jet  Mask- 
ers is  planning  to  stage  "Everyman"  in  the 
near  future.  Tryouts  were  held  last  week 
when  Miss  Shepardson  was  here  and  the 
cast  will  be  announced  very  soon. 

April  2  the  students  of  Gulf  Park  will 
be  given  the  opportunity  of  seeing  Helen 
Hayes  in  "Victoria  Regina."  The  play  is  to 
be  staged  in  New  Orleans  and  although  it 
is  of  special  interest  to  speech  students,  all 
will  be  given  the  privilege  to  see  this  great 
actress.  Everyone  is  looking  forward  to  this 
and  almost  one  hundred  students  and  mem- 
bers of  the  faculty  are  planning  to  make 
this  trip. 


Horse  Show 

(Continued  from  page  8) 

First — Frances  Woodruff,   Sr. 

Second— Thalia  Eby,  Sr. 

Third,  Virginia  Sims,  H.  S. 

Fourth — Margaret  Winship,  Jr. 
Though  the  Senior  Class  had  claimed  the 
last  event,  the  Juniors  were  still  supreme. 
The  "Goat"  was  presented  to  Kathleen  Zoll- 
man,  president  of  the  Junior  Class,  that 
night  in  the  dining  room.  Now  the  Juniors 
have  captured  His  Majesty  from  the  High 
School,  who,  up  to  this  time,  have  had  him 
so — here's  to  the  Juniors,  it  was  a  great 
show! 
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SHARPS  and  FLATS  . 


*yVCaru    >^{nn    iJVraft,      38 


"Bie  Mir  Bist  Du  Schoen,"  the  most  sud- 
den smash  hit  song  since  "The  Music  Goes 
Round,"  was  written  and  published  in  1932, 
the  inspiration  having  come  from  a  Jewish 
Chant.  This  first  edition  sold  only  10,000 
copies.  Last  fall  the  writers  sold  their  song 
for  thirty  dollars.  The  first  month  the  song 
was  back  in  new  circulation,  75,000  copies 
of  a  phonograph  recording  were  sold.  Se- 
cumba  and  Jacobs,  the  song  writers,  are 
out  of  running  now  for  the  profit,  while 
their  song  is  bringing  fame  and  money  to 
others.  For  instance,  the  Andrews  sisters' 
salary  jumped  from  $150  to  $650  per  week, 
because  they  sang  a  recording  of  "Bie  Mir 
Bist     Du  Schoen." 

Some  rather  amusing  names  given  the 
song  by  innocent  purchasers  are:  "Buy  a 
Beer  Mr.  Shane,"  and  "Mv  Mere  Bits  of 
Shame." 

On  returning  back  to  her  radio  program 
after  an  absence  the  week  before  (due  to  a 
cold — sh!),  Jeanette  McDonald  received  a 
great  basket,  topped  by  a  corsage  of  white 
orchids.  In  the  basket  was  a  complete  selec- 
tion and  variey  of  cold  remedies,  from  pink 
pills  to  gargles,  including  Vick's  line  of  cold 
preventatives  and  cures.  The  accompanying 
card  said,  "Don't  catch  cold,"  which  is  Vick's 
slogan.  It  was  signed  by  her  husband,  Gene 
Raymond. 

Recently,  Manhattan  music  lovers  were 
thrilled  at  hearing  over  $1,000,000  worth  of 
violins,  violas  and  cellos  (20  instruments 
in  all)  in  a  single  concert  at  Carnegie  Hall. 
Among  the  violinists  was  our  own  concert 
artist,  Zimbalist,  who  owns  one  of  the  finest 
violins  in  the  world.  The  concert  was  in 
celebration  of  the  anniversary  of  Stradivari, 
the  greatest  violin  maker  of  all  time.  His 
"Strads"  have  a  tonal  quality  never  equal- 
led before  or  since.  Quote  from  Time  Maga- 
zine: "Noted  violinist  Efrem  Zimbalist  play- 
ed on  his  famed  Lamoureux."  The  article 
went  on  to  explain  that  like  Pullman  cars, 
fine  instruments  (Strads)  have  individual 
names. 

In  Fortune's  Quarterly  Survey,  these  in- 
teresting statistics  were  found :  The  favorite 
recreation  of  the  American  people  is  listen- 
ing to  the  radio — 18.8%.  The  second  fav- 
orite recreation  is  attending  the  movies, 
with  a  17.3%.  The  favorite  radio  programs 
are: 


Jack  Benny    (J-E-L-L-O)—  8.7% 
Major  Bowes — 6.9% 
News  Broadcasts — 6.6% 
Charlie  McCarthy— 5.8% 
Ford  Symphony  Hour  4.3% 

42.5  %  of  the  American  people  prefer 
popular  music  to  classical.  21.5%  of  the 
people  prefer  classical,  31.3%  like  both  kinds. 

Toscanini,  the  greatest  Symphony  Orches- 
tra Conductor  of  all  times  gave  his  first 
performance,  as  such,  in  Rio  de  Janeiro  in 
1886,  when  he  was  playing  the  violin  cello 
in  the  opera  house.  Just  before  the  over- 
ture of  the  first  South  American  perform- 
ance of  "Aida,"  the  conductor  quarreled 
with  the  orchestra.  The  assistant  conduc- 
tor, who  tried  to  take  the  place  of  the 
regular  leader,  was  "howled  down"  by  the 
audience  and  the  fate  of  the  performance 
hung  in  mid-air.  Some  one  handed  the 
baton  to  the  nineteen-year-old  Toscanini 
and  dragged  him  to  the  stand.  He  closed 
the  score  before  him  and  then  gave  the 
most  famous  of  all  "Aida"  performances. 

Toscanini  is  now  back  in  the  United 
States  after  being  heavily  persuaded  by  rep- 
resentatives of  the  N.  B.  C.  to  return  from 
Europe  and  broadcast  some  concerts.  The 
finest  musicians  in  the  nation  have  been 
gathered  into  the  finest  orchestra  for  the 
"Maestro." 

Since  radio,  a  song  writer  has  to  write 
four  times  as  many  hits  to  earn  half  as 
much  as  he  used  to,  before  radio. 

Stephen  Foster's  purse  and  the  38c  in 
coins,  and  "skin  plasters"  that  it  contained, 
his  entire  fortune  when  he  died,  are  pre- 
served in  a  memorial  that  cost  half  a  mil- 
lion dollars.  Foster  wrote  the  Southern 
Negro  "folks  songs"  that  the  whole  country 
likes  to  hear  and  sing. 

Joseph  Szigeti,  violinist,  and  a  Gulf  Park 
concert  artist  a  few  years  ago,  has  an  article 
in  the  January  "Etude."  In  it  he  advises 
students  of  music  to  "look  under  the  sur- 
face" for  the  most  interesting  effects  and 
feelings.  He  suggests  that  students  stir  up 
their  own  individual  interest  by  looking  for 
the  underlying  things.  He,  himself,  is  al- 
ways searching  for  some  new  angle  of  play- 
ing technique,  which  has  not  been  used 
before. 
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February 

Follows 

Through 


"February  makes  any  mortal  woman 
think  her  clothes  cupboard  looks  bleak  and 
bone-bare  as  a  vacuum.  It  makes  any  woman 
want  to  start  from  scratch  and  begin  to 
fill  in." 

....  Gun  metal  gray  is  cutting  into  the 
predominance  of  black. 

....  At  this  point  people  can't  seem  to 
get  enough  of  petal  pink.  A  pink  and  black 
checked  coat,  pink  pearls,  pink  bags,  yes 
it's  being  done  in  the  best  families. 

....  Draped  and  diagonal  effects  in 
dresses  are  growing  in  popularity. 

....  Mannish  cottons  are  very  prominent 
among  the  newest  fabrics.  They  are  shown 
in  stripes,  plaids  and  fine  checks.  In  men's 
suiting  material,  slate  blue,  grayed  green, 
and  a  warm  gray,  British  colors  are  brought 
out. 

....  However,  prints  seem  to  be  small- 
er than  last  year,  except  for  the  huge 
splashy  flower  prints  for  evening  dresses. 
Mexican  and  Italian  influence  may  prove 
inspiration  for  some  of  the  new  silks,  in- 
cluding baroque  scrolls  and  wild  stripes. 

....  Let  your  afternoon  dress  fit  loose- 
ly but  with  a  fullness  tied  freely  at  the 
waist.  With  a  touch  of  smocking. 

....  The  beginning  of  this  new  stud 
dress  was  only  a  voice  in  the  night — a 
whisper.  Now  Grace  Ashley  (the  origina- 
tor), Susan  Wayne  and  Joan  Ward  have 
given  the  fashion  world  something  to  talk 
about.  You  find  these  attractive  dresses 
anywhere  and  everywhere.  It  has  also  given 
the  costume  jewelers  something  else  to  think 
about — designing  studs  of  every  kind.  Any 
number  of  sets  of  studs  may  be  bought  and 
worn  with  the  dress. 

Great   Favorites 
Disguise  in  veils. 
Quilted  boleros   are   very  flattering  to 

the  hips. 
Tucks  and  pleats — vertical  lined — a  good 

point  no  matter  what  you  weigh. 
Rolled    brimmed    hats — straight    brim- 
med hats — all  good  in  the  fashion 
world. 


Juniors  Enter  the 
Social  Swim  with 
Aquamarine  Ball 

The  annual  Junior  Class  dance  of  Gulf 
Park  College  was  held  Saturday  night, 
February  5,  in  the  Gulf  Park  auditorium. 
Mrs.  Cox  and  the  sponsors  of  the  dance, 
Miss  Frances  Bruce  and  Miss  Iva  May  Pil- 
cher,  received  the  guests.  The  theme  for 
which  the  decorations  were  designed,  was  a 
scene  at  the  bottom  of  the  sea,  and  it  gave 
to  the  dance  its  name,  the  Aquamarine  Ball. 

Balloons  floated  like  bubbles  over  the 
frothy  pale  green  drapes  on  the  walls  and 
ceiling.  Painted  mermaids  and  beaverboard 
fish  of  all  sizes  and  shapes  swam  around 
the  sides  of  the  auditorium;  Spanish  moss, 
in  the  guise  of  sea-weed,  hung  over  the 
entrance  and  around  the  room  in  various 
places.  Indirect  lighting  helped  to  give  that 
desired  deep-sea  effect.  Rippling  rhythm 
flowed  from  an  orchestra  playing  in  Davy 
Jones'  locker,  which  was  formerly  our  audi- 
torium  stage. 

Punch  and  cookies  were  served  to  ap- 
proximately one  hundred  girls  and  their 
dates  who  enjoyed  dancing  from  nine  to 
twelve  o'clock. 

Guests  were  from — Tulane,  Louisiana 
State  University,  Northwestern,  Spring  Hill 
and  the  Coast. 


Peace  is  a  psychological  condition:  let 
enough  people  talk  peace,  think  peace  and 
dream  peace,  and  there  will  be  peace  on 
earth. 

— Sir  Basil  Zaharoff. 


"Do  Unto  Others-" 
Peanuts  Have 
Week  of  Fun 

Peanut  Week  is  the  time  when  everyone 
has  something  nice  done  for  her.  Several 
weeks  ago,  peanuts  were  given  to  each  girl 
as  she  came  down  to  breakfast  and  attach- 
ed to  each  peanut  was  the  name  of  one  of 
the  students.  The  idea  was  to  do  something 
nice  for  this  girl  each  day. 

All  during  the  week  everyone  hurried 
around  making  beds,  leaving  candy  bars  or 
doing  other  nice  things  for  her  peanut  with- 
out letting  her  discover  who  had  done  it. 

All  the  members  of  the  faculty  took  part 
and  everyone  enjoyed  doing  these  things 
for  others  as  much  as  they  appreciated  all 
that  was  done  for  them. 

It  was  one  of  the  happiest  weeks  in  the 
lives  of  all  Gulf  Park  students. 
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Phi  Theta  Kappa 
Has  Banquet 


The  newly  elected  members  of  Phi  Theta 
Kappa  were  honored  by  the  old  members 
with  a  banquet  in  the  college  dining  room 
Februray  3.  Lighted  blue  tapers  and  bowls 
of  yellow  acacia  set  the  motif  for  the  color 
scheme.  Miniature  blue  vases  with  Grecian 
figures  in  bas-relief  were  favors,  and  the 
dining  intelligentsia  found  their  places  by 
the  aid  of  little  paper  professors,  comically 
erudite,  wearing  horn-rimmed  glasses  and 
carrying  books.  During  every  course,  some 
part  of  the  menu  was  faithful  to  the  color 
scheme,  and  the  dining  table  with  its  charm- 
ing blend  of  blue  and  yellow,  made  a  lovely 
picture  in  the  center  of  the  dining  room. 

Miss  Hatcher  made  the  introductions  of 
all  those  present  at  this  Phi  Theta  Kappa 
gathering.  Present  were  Mrs.  Cox;  Miss 
Evans,  who  with  Miss  Hatcher  is  sponsor 
of  the  sorority;  Miss  Barringer  and  Miss 
Crockett,  both  distinguished  guests  because 
they  belong  to  Phi  Beta  Kappa;  Molly  Al- 
len Jagoe  and  Doris  Havener,  alumnae  mem- 
bers of  Phi  Theta  Kappa  at  Gulf  Park;  the 
officers  and  old  members,  who  are  Ruby 
Crain,  President ;  Helen  Frances  James,  Vice 
President;  and  Elizabeth  Bowen,  Secretary- 
Treasurer;  and  the  new  members,  Josephine 
Dezauche,  Rosa  Bond,  Charlotte  Cade, 
Catherine  Robinson,  Patricia  Tipton,  Helen 
Reese,  and  Yvonne  Jamison. 

The  initiation  of  the  new  members  had 
been  held  previously  in  the  Senior  Sunparlor 
on  Wednesday,  January  12. 


The  Dance  League 

The  Dance  League  has  been  engaged  in 
many  exciting  activities  this  year.  Large 
groups  attended  both  the  Mordkin  and  De 
Basil  ballets  in  New  Orleans  which  further 
aroused  enthusiasm  for  the  dance.  Most  of 
the  meetings  this  year  have  been  devoted  to 
discussion  of  leading  artists  in  the  dance 
world  of  today,  and  the  members  of  the 
League  are  enriching  their  acquaintance 
with  such  dancers  as  Ted  Shawn,  Martha 
Graham,  Mary  Wigman,  and  Jose  Limon. 

Members  of  the  Dance  League  devote 
themselves  not  only  to  the  theory  of  the 
dance,  but  to  its  practice  as  well.  At  present 
most  of  them  are  rehearsing  strenuously  in 
preparation  for  the  annual  Dance  recital 
which  will  take  place  early  in  March,  with 
Miss  Graham  as  director  and  producer. 


Zimhalist, 
World  Renowned 
Violinist  Appears 

Efrem  Zimbalist,  the  famous  violinist, 
appeared  in  a  concert  program  at  Gulf  Park 
College,  February  14  at  eight  o'clock  in  the 
auditorium  of  the  school.  The  great  music- 
ian played  for  an  enthusiastic  audience  of 
students  and  Gulfport  visitors. 

Zimbalist  is  Russian  born  and  made  his 
musical  debut  in  St.  Petersburg  at  the  age 
of  seventeen.  His  early  musical  training  was 
under  the  direction  of  his  father,  Aaron 
Zimbalist;  later  he  studied  at  the  Imperial 
School  of  St.  Petersburg,  Russia.  He  married 
the  talented  Alma  Gluck,  Metropolitan 
opera  star,  in  1914.  She  has  given  up  her 
musical  career  in  order  to  be  with  him 
more. 

At  the  age  of  forty-nine,  Zimbalist  has 
toured  all  the  world,  playing  in  the  leading 
cities  of  Australia,  Asia,  Europe,  and  Amer- 
ica. In  1907  he  made  his  English  debut  and 
in  1911  he  came  to  America.  Because  of 
the  clamor  of  the  public  Zimbalist  has  tour- 
ed every  important  city  of  our  country.  He 
has  now  taken  up  residence  in  New  York 
City. 

A  composer  and  a  pianist,  as  well  as  an 
accomplished  violinist,  Efrem  Zimbalist  is 
one  of  the  most  popular  musicians  of  this 
age. 

The  following  selections  were  presented 
in  the  concert: 

La   Folia    Corelli-Kreisler 

Variations  on  a  Theme  of  Mozart Scalero 

Poeme Chausson 

Tzigane Ravel 

Hark,  Hark,  the  Lark Schubert-Spalding 

Hopak Moussorgsky-Dushkin 

Lullaby Tor  Aulin 

Non  piu  Mesta Paganini-Kreisler 

Vladimir  Sokoloff  was  his  accompanist 
at  the  piano. 

Several  girls  entertained  at  the  Markham 
Hotel  for  the  President's  Birthday  Ball, 
and  another  group  more  recently  at  the 
Foxhunters'  Dinner  held  at  the  Great  South- 
ern Hotel,  Wednesday,  February  16.  On 
this  program  Miss  Sinclair's  tumbling  group 
also  entertained. 

Still  more  activities  are  pending.  The 
Dance  League  girls,  with  Miss  Graham  as 
their  leader,  have  yet  before  them  an  event- 
ful part  of  a  highly  interesting  year. 
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Taming  Publishes  Some  Letters  From 
Former  Campus  Friends 


President  and  Mrs.  Cox  have  been  receiv- 
ing so  many  interesting  letters  from  former 
dwellers  on  the  college  campus  that  we  think 
it  is  about  time  that  some  of  them  were 
published.  The  first  two  are  from  graduates 
of  last  year,  the  second  is  from  the  Mother 
of  an  alumnae  of  1929 — Mary  Bess  Sawyer, 
and  finally  we  publish  a  delightful  account 
of  some  of  the  adventures  of  Miss  Helen 
Skinner,  former  Director  of  Physical  Educa- 
tion at  Gulf  Park.  Here  are  the  letters: 


University  of  Georgia 
Athens,  Ga. 
January   6,    1938 
My  dear  Dr.  and  Mrs.  Cox: 

If  a  letter  had  been  written  every  time 
that  I  thought  of  you  and  Gulf  Park  and 
if  they  were  condensed  into  book  form  I 
know  that  there  would  be  a  huge  volume. 

Naturally  being  a  northerner  and  being 
new  in  the  University  everyone  asks  me 
from  what  school  I  was  transferred.  I  am 
oh !  so,  so  proud  to  say  "Gulf  Park  at  Gulf- 
port,  Miss."  I  usually  give  a  brief  descrip- 
tion of  it,  that  is,  if  the  person  doesn't  im- 
mediately say, 

"Oh !  I  have  heard  about  that  school," 
or  "I  have  passed  by  there  and  it  is  beauti- 
ful." In  this  case  a  discussion  usually  fol- 
lows. 

I  received  the  Tammy  Howl  during  the 
holidays  and  I  think  that  the  style  is  ex- 
cellent. I  am  working  on  the  Georgia  Arch 
(university  magazine)  and  on  the  Red  and 
Black  (school  paper). 

Also  I  am  to  be  initiated  into  the  Kappa 
Alpha  Theta  sorority.  I  had  the  honor  of 
being  selected  as  the  Modern  Venus  from 
this  sorority. 

I  thoroughly  enjoy  my  work  here  in  the 
Henry  Grady  School  of  Journalism  and  the 
life  on  the  University  of  Georgia  campus 
is  wonderful.  However,  I  do  miss  many 
good  times  at  Gulf  Park  and  so  I  look  back 
on  it  all  as  pleasant  memories  and  a  grand 
experience. 

Love  to,  both  of  you  from  an  ex-Gulf 
Parkite, 

Margie  Schmisseur. 


Northwestern    University 

Evanston,  111. 

Dec.   11,   1937 
Dear  Dr.  and  Mrs.  Cox: 

Odd  how  the  best  intentions  seem  to 
go  with  the  wind.  If  you  had  received  the 
letters  that  I  have  planned  to  write,  you 
would  still  be  reading  your  mail. 


There's  not  a  day  which  goes  by  that 
I  don't  find  something  that  calls  up  Gulf 
Park. 

I  shiver  at  the  thought  of  not  having 
had  my  two  years  with  you.  I  think  I'll 
start  an  educational  campaign  for  sending 
all  girls  to  a  girl's  school  for  their  first 
two  years — preferably  Gulf  Park,  of  course. 

It  was  so  grand  getting  the  Tammy 
Howl  and  learning  "what's  what"  and  the 
"who's  who"  this  year. 

There  are  so  many  Gulf  Park  girls 
here  that  we  have  thought  seriously  of 
building  an  annex. 

I  should  like  to  go  on  with  endless 
questions  about  everything,  but,  of  course, 
better  yet,  I  should  like  to  head  Mississippi 
way,  but  time  is  a  pressing  thing. 

I  am  thoroughly  enticed  now  with 
school,  its  policies,  the  people,  the  city  and 
all.  The  enticement  grows. 

I  notice  the  number  of  changes  and 
additions  in  the  faculty  and  I  sincerely 
hope,  but  do  know,  that  everything  is  work- 
ing like  a  clock.  Gaps  of  time  cannot  be 
filled  in  a  letter,  it  seems. 
Thoughtfully, 
Jane  Conley. 


5837  McComas 
Dallas,  Texas 
January  12,  1938 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Richard  G.  Cox 
Gulfport,  Miss. 
My  dear  Friends: 

We  are  all  so  happy  when  the  Christ- 
mas time  comes  to  find  among  the  cards 
one  from  you.  We  hear  of  Gulf  Park's  pro- 
gress through  many  channels,  more  than 
one  would  expect,  in  fact.  We  are  glad  that 
our  child  at  one  time  was  a  part  of  such 
a  school. 

I  think  you  will  be  interested  to  know 
of  the  life  that  Mary  Bess  made  for  her- 
self. It  reads  much  like  the  stories  one 
reads  of  successful  women.  It  is  such  a  far 
cry  from  what  we  expected  of  her  that  it 
is  more  interesting. 

After  leaving  Gulf  Park  she  entered 
Southern  Methodist  University  where  she 
spent  two  happy  years  chiefly  with  music 
and  pleasure.  The  year  following  she  stayed 
at  home  and  learned  to  cook,  order,  keep 
house  and  be  a  daughter  at  home. 

The  next  summer  she  became  interest- 
ed in  Social  Service  work,  and  was  elected 
an  officer  in  the  Brown  County  Red  Cross 
Association  and  appointed  chairman  of  the 
(Continued  on  next  page) 
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Social  Service  workers.  While  acting  in  this 
capacity  she  organized  and  put  over  a  class 
in  social  service  work  that  brought  praise 
from  not  only  the  local  Red  Cross  workers 
but  from  outside  executives.  Quote:  "The 
Social  Service  classes  that  have  been  com- 
pleted in — through  the  American  National 
Red  Cross  are  to  be  used  as  examples  for 
other  classes  in  Texas,  Oklahoma,  and  other 
states.  The  class  is  the  first  of  its  nature 
organized  in  Texas  and  the  attendance  and 
manner  in  which  it  was  conducted  were 
highly  complimented  by  Red  Cross  workers." 

She  helped  organize  and  was  elected 
president  of  a  Junior  Service  League.  A 
league  operating  much  like  the  Junior 
League  of  large  cities. 

A  Civic  Center  was  started  and  a  visit- 
ing nurse  employed.  I  will  not  bother  you 
with  too  many  details  but  just  say  that 
after  three  years  the  Community  Center 
is  one  of  the  prides  of  Brownwood  and  is 
growing  and  serving  a  great  number  of 
people. 

Then  she  decided  to  enter  the  business 
world.  Having  had  a  short  course  in  high 
school  she  took  a  more  intensive  course  in 
a  business  college  and  got  herself  a  job 
through  an  employment  agency.  I  tell  you 
this  because  so  many  people  think  she 
dropped  into  her  good  position  through  pull. 

Mary  Bess  has  been  working  now  near- 
ly two  years.  Starting  as  a  stenographer 
and  office  helper  she  has  progressed  to 
personal  secretary  to  the  head  of  a  large 
oil  concern.  She  likes  her  work  and  is  going 
to  night  school  studying  expert  accounting 
and  business  law.  I  am  here  to  keep  her 
house  in  order  so  that  she  may  have  more 
time  for  this  work. 

Oh,  yes,  she  has  her  own  duplex  and  is 
buying  furniture  for  it  and  is  still  domes- 
tically inclined. 

We  will  always  think  of  Gulf  Park  as 
one  of  the  nice  things  in  our  life. 

Sincerest  wishes  for  the  very  best  the 
New  Year  can  bring  to  you  and  to  the 
school. 

Cordially, 

Mrs.  W.  G.  Sawyer. 


Atlantic  Ocean,  four  hun- 
dred miles  from  our  first 
port.  December  1,   1937 
Dear  Mrs.  Cox: 

A  treasured  memory  I  shall  carry 
around  the  world  with  me  is  the  cordiality 
and  warmth  of  the  welcome  I  had  at  Gulf 
Park  during  my  brief  visit  before  I  sailed. 
It  touches  my  heart  more  than  any  thing 
that  has  happened  to  me  in  years. 

Your  dear  note  with  those  precious 
handkerchiefs  made  me  very  happy,  too.  I 
have  a  passion  for  fine  white  handkerchiefs 


— just  can't  resist  them,  and  these  are  ex- 
quisite. 

The  M.  V.  Silverwillow  slipped  through 
glassy  seas  south  of  Cuba,  along  the  coast 
of  Haiti  close  enough  to  get  a  good  look 
through  the  binoculars,  and  there  out  of  the 
Caribbean  past  Barbados,  our  last  glimpse 
of  land  for  three  weeks.  Today  we've  had 
the  first  taste  of  rough  seas  since  the 
voyage  began,  a  glorious  day  of  pushing 
into  tumbling  waves,  putting  them  into 
mountainous  ridges  where  the  wind  whips 
off  the  tops  and  flings  them  into  sparkling 
rainbows,  and  then  plunges  them  into  seeth- 
ing ice-green  foam. 

Perhaps  Ann  told  you  that  the  average 
age  of  my  fellow  passengers  is  68  years! 
I'm  glad  I  threw  caution  to  the  winds  and 
started  younger!  They  are  just  as  sweet 
and  charming  as  can  be,  but  they  can't 
get  around  very  easily,  and  their  days  are 
filled  with  reading  and  card  games  which 
can  be  done  more  comfortably  in  the  rock- 
ing chair  at  home. 

I  feel  selfish  when  I  think  of  the  joy 
I've  had  exploring  the  ship,  working  with 
the  apprentices  at  sewing  canvas  and  splic- 
ing rope  and  painting  life  boats,  making  the 
sail  for  a  sloop  the  Captain  is  building,  and 
studying  navigation.  It's  the  day's  thrill  to 
sweep  the  horizon  with  the  sextant  at  high 
noon,  and  figure  out  our  latitude. 

I've  only  one  complaint,  the  days  pass 
much  too  quickly,  even  though  it's  light 
now  from  four  A.  M.  to  about  eight  P.  M. 

Tomorrow  night  we'll  be  at  anchor  in 
Capetown,  unloading  some  of  our  lumber 
and  trucks,  tractors,  and  apples,  and  then 
off  for  stops  at  Port  Elizabeth,  East  Lon- 
don, Durban,  Lowrenco  Marques,  and  Mom- 
bassa,  and  Christmas  in  the  Indian  Ocean. 

Again  my  thanks,  my  love  to  you  all, 
and  best  wishes  for  a  very  Happy  New 
Year. 

Sincerely, 

Helen  Skinner. 


Miss  Northrop  Has 
Drawings  on  Exhibit 


Miss  Christine  Northrop's  plant  drawings 
of  wild  coast-area  flowers  are  on  exhibition 
in  the  gallery  of  the  Vesper  George  School 
of  Art  in  Boston.  Miss  Northrop  is  the  De- 
sign and  Book-Binding  teacher  here. 

Her  water-color  drawings  are  arousing 
much  favorable  comment  and  highly  en- 
thusiastic criticism.  Because  of  their  high 
value,  these  plant  drawings  have  recently 
been  insured  for  $500.00  more  than  the 
protectrate  policy  already  held  on  them. 

The  drawings  will  later  be  shown  in  one 
of  the  public  galleries  in  Boston. 
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